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among the lazy lower clergy. Castille had a young
count, Garcia Fernandas, and Al Mansour deemed that
the best way to prevent the sheiks from, as usual,
rebelling against a new Khalif3 would be to lead them
against the Christians. So he made an attack on
Castille, and Garcia in vain intreated aid from the
kings of Leon, Navarre, and Aragon. With short-
sighted policy they left the border county to its fate,
and year after year Al Mansour entered the country,
generally taking some important town each time, and
leading away long trains of captives to be sold at
Cordova; for he was a much more stern and cruel
conqueror than the Khalifs had been, though he had a
grand Arab chivalry about him.

Once, when he had shut in a considerable body of
Christians in a narrow defile, and, on his summons to
surrender, they had refused, he took the worthier course
recommended in the case of the Caudine Forks by
Pontius Herennius. He bade his men withdraw, and
let tflem escape. The gallant Arab could not bear to
massacre so many brave men who lay at his mercy.

The Spaniards meantime fought on, not only
against the Moors but among themselves. Like the
Scots, they had a ferocious history of terrible deeds of
violence and treachery ; and like them, too, they made
these the occasion of numerous ballads, casting a halo
of romance round what would otherwise have been
merely savage and barbarous. None of the actual
versions of these songs are traceable beyond the'
thirteenth century, but they are probably derived from
contemporary ones, the Spaniards having learnt the
habit of chanting wild verses about the tales that
caught their fancy from their Moorish neighbours.